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ABSTRACT 

Gonerational differences in th^ balance of ppwer 
contribute tc varying patterns of influence strategy use within 
cohorts cf ycung,^ middle-aged , and cider adults. The self-report 
likelihood of Influence Tactic ^Use Scale was adroinistered to 10 males 
and 10 fenalcs in each of three cohort groups tc investigate the 
influence tactics used at different age levels. Respondents rated 
their likelihccd to use influence tactics in intimate, parent, child 
and test-friend i;elationships • Younger adults were niost likely to use 
influence tactics in all relationships* Middle--aged adults used 
Influence post with their children. Older adults U#.ed influence 
tactics west in their intimate relationships, Indixcct/emoticnal 
strategies iie:^e enployed more frequently by females,. Adult children 
and^lderly pjj^rents had difficulty directly influencing each other 
and resorted to indirect/emot icnal $t rategies. All cohorts used ^ 
direct/rational strategies most often with friends, less often with 
intimates and least often with parents. Overall, there was much 
siilliAlty In influence styles by cohorts, genders and in 
relationships- Results suggest that influencing is a function of both 
culturally socialized behavioral predispositions and the power 
differential cf individuals in a relationship, (Author /NRB|. 
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cohort differences in interpersona intiuenco^^^^^ an^-- 

of huina.1 behavior little ^^P^^^^^^^/'^^li^nce (^though ir^fluence 
much thought to <3iiT»^Bionalizati^ of^nfl^^'^^f 

pften taKes a ^^t^^f^.^.l^^^^^^^^ .T^e^^ntlyT 
studies exist, especially J^^^ , , rolatimahips (Boxer, 1979; 

examinations of inteigenerational ^^^^^^^^f '^^^^^^^e pro::e in 

dimensions were derived. 

The stuay to be discussed based ^,^^^,^,1^"" 

costs of utilizing specific ^"^^i?^' ^^li^ of particular power 

behaviors across the three generations. 

1 ur^a oroDosed that younger cohorts would use more 

pattern of influence tactic «sage. 

« 

Methoa of procedure 

Before these hypotheses were tested, a ni,re "^^^^^^^^f 

Ta ble i ) • 3 



Simim to FaJ.l?o's proceauce, a panel of expert judges rated the 
paitwise similarity of these tactics an<l a Procedure ^was^ 

used. NO siJTple dimensional scheme was derived, however. Falbo s two 
di^ensio^s ofdirect/indirect mvi cational/noncational were then used 
bi t^e » to rate each oZ the 39 tactics. If consensus on ratings 
was achieved, a tactic was tt>on placed into one of four ^^'^^^^^"ts 
ki^ as strategies: direct/rational (dry) , direct/einotional (hot) , 
iXe^t/ratic^al (sly), and indirect/e^ticx^al (warm) (-e Table 2). 
Tactics were collapsed into str^tegi^s for use in subsequent data 
analyses. 

The 39 tactics were incorporated into an LITIJ Scale (Likelihood of 
influence Tactic Us4 ^ale) . Respondents ^^'^f?^^^/^^ ^^^l^ 

likelihood of using each tactic on a four-point scale of not at ail 
likely to very likely, for each of four significant extant 
relationships: intiirt^te, parent, child, and best f^^^' ^^^^ 
criterion v^idity index, respondents were also asked to designate 
whe.ther they had or had not used a tactic cn tyf^J^i^-^^Ported 
occasions of influence in the past ^eai: in each of their designated 
relationships. 

Ten males and ten females in each birth cohort particpated in this 
stLdy. The young adult smple was derived from ^i;^er8i^ ,,^rcise 
andeJgraduates, middle-aged adults fro. classes, jobs, and exercise^ 
salons, and older adults fron jobs, a retirement apartittent house, and 
f^c^a'r^ired teachers' roster. All subjects were Caucasian and 
middle-class. Young adults were between the ages of 18 - ZL, 
n\iddie-aged from 30 - 45, and old from 60 - 80. 

Data analysis ' ' 

convergent validity of the LITU Scale was detlrmined ^^iserial 
rorrelation of the actual tactic use scale witli the LITO scalfe. 
S recti's were low, but poor results may have ^.<^^^^J?J^^f 
d-slrability biases in reporting actual behaviors, and li'fjted use ot 
behaviors in cnly two opcasions of influence. Content validity was 
high reUability of subsqales (the four strat^ies explained 
previously) was moderately high. 

The LITO Scale was analyzed by a repeated measures analysis of 
varl^e p^ogrj^ Uth ielatSnships being the repeated measure, 

gendS Se two other independent variables) . J^P^^^'^l^^^ 
l^i^lMnikelihcxxS of use scores for each of the ^c«r strategy 
-^t^iH and an additional siibscale of noninfluence tactics^ 
iSrs^efv^ sSrdS.^ividlng through by total score 

to control for response set bias. 




Results 



'Jtotal influehcing . In terms of the likelihood of influencing by 
means of the sum total of influence tactics, it was expected that 
males would have higher total scores than females and tliat middle-aged 
adults would have higher total scores tlian the young or, old cohort. 
Also, in tlie parent/child relationship (traditionally conceptualized 
as the socializing relationships , more influeiicing will occur than iij 
any other relationship. ' Interactions between variables will modify 
these global hypotheses. For instance, young males and females are 
expected to be comparable in their likelihood of Influencing, bacause 
of the stronger iinpact on this cohort of societal changes in sex role 
norms. A3ditionally, the parent/child relationship for the oldest^ 
cohort switches the balance of power, and thus for the oldest coliort, 
more influencing will probably occur in the intimate relationship. 
Thus, cohort x gender and co^rt x relationship interactions were 
predicted for total amount of influencing. However, only the cohort x 
relationship interaction was significant (p ^ .029) . Across all 
relationships, the younger coliorts are reporting the greatest y 
likelihood for influencing. In all relationships, young adults ar^ 
equally high influencers. Middle-aged adults influence most with \ 
their children, less with parents and intimates, and even less with 
best friends. The oldest cohort is most likely to influence in their 
intimate relationship, and significantly less with their- best friends. 

Anal ysis of Individual Strategies 

Indirect/lRational and Dlrect/Ernotional Strategies . There were no 
differences in likelihood of tactic use in the sly (tR) and hot (DE) 
strategies. Subjects in all cohorts, genders, and close relationships^ 
were equally likely to ase these strategies, although this refuted 
several hypotheses. Perhaps a reluctance to report being likely to 
use these tactics held across all cohorts, and thus all were' equally 
low in their reporting of their likelihood of using these less 
socially desirable ways of influencing. 

^ Indirect/£motional Strategy . It was expected that females across 
all cohorts would be more likely to use warm tactics (tactics falling 
into the, indirect/onotional strategy and rather oostly to en?)loy 
because of requiring mudi cognitive analysis of the partner's 
susoepJdLbilities and also because of emotional drain) , This 
hyppt^iSfaa was supported (p < .005); A cohort 3t relationship 
interaction a:is6"beW (p \c .03). Young and olqj adiilts show no 
significant dif fetences across relationships in their use of warm 
tactics. Middle-aged adults report the most likelihood pf using warm 
tactics with parents and intimates, less with children and best 
friends. With their intimates, young use more warm tactics than do 
niid«?Xe-aged adulta. With their parents, young and middle-aged adults 
4q JOpt differ in their use of warm tactics. With their children, the 
pld lie nore wacm taatic3 than the middle-aged. With theif best 



-friends, the youiig use nore waim tactics Uxxn tlie middle-aged. Ttie 

apoears tl.at marriage is an arena for use of many ^^"^^rf . .^^^^'""^ 
tSluence for tlie middle-aged. This must be ™ed witn the 
re^Ttinder that for total infiuei.cing, "^^ddie-aged adult^ aip^it^t^ 
likely to influence their chiLiren than anyone else close to them. 



cx>hort X 
is a very 



,j^eDir^t^tionaJL_S^^^ the dry strategy, a co 

relatTSi^ilTiFrntiracti^n was significant (p < .04) ^^^^/^^^^^g. 
similar pattern of use across relationships reported al^cohorts. 
young adults report greatest likelihood of "^^^^^f ^ ^^^^^^IJ^ ^ 
friers, less likelihocxa with intimates, and ^^^^ J^'^"^^^^ 
Middle-aged adults also report the same pattern, as f .^J^^^.f ^^^f* 
H^^rXr >he level of .use of dry tactics within a. relationship varies 
b^^^S^t in ^^e inti^te relationship, middle-aged adults are 
sigSac^tirmore likely to use dry tactics than either older or 
yo^ger cohorts. With- their parents young f ^^'"^f ^h^S 
i^Hi'ffpr in their likelihood of using dry tactics. With their 

oldar adults do. And in the fciend "i»tlc«ahip,^a8 l^TTy 
r»i,Hr,nahiD itiiddie-aaed adults report using significantly more aty 
Ccticnh^'dS yo*g or old adults^ In analyzing this pattern of 

^t^rre^iti^Sfpst'lnSrS yl; S^^lll eT^d^itf a^^ ^ve 

mr?rl2dshi;3 wSt2^age^ aSlts noie than older adults also use 
i^u^JctS wlS tteir^lldren, as middle-age^ parent? possess more 

S^-tTtlS^Snr a!s!^t^1 &S S%rp^^-"e^-s 
irt a relationship. ^ 



Discussion 

^ u ..^..-.t-' that inCUif^ncing i<5 a function of botili culturally 
in general, it appeaib that innu« ..ux j fUfrerent ial of 

inOividu^^ls in a relationship. A .o api>eaLB ^^^^^ .i.^i^ 

n»ore likely than middle aged ^^^^J,,.?^ ^'^^a^tics^ are costly to tl.em in 
relationships, «ltl.cxigh often they must use t^ 

order to do this. Specifically, tee are the^^ relationships 
pretense, guilt, or sarcasm). M ddle such tactics with 

are less likely to use warm tactics, ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^tkK to usr. these 
their parents. Their elder l) parents are ,,,xt children 

tactics with their '^^^^^^^^l^^^Sire^tl^i^ ^^^^^^^IJ^ 

and old parents have a difficult time ^irecc y tactics, the iiwst direct 



adult children. 



tactics. This would th^^J^^,^"!^'' °„ent cultural trends to 

teaching sex typed behavior is resistent to ""^'^^^^^^ „j jemales, less 
instrumentalize female behaviors J^^^'he youngest co ^ expected, 

^h^^r tLvi^trSho-f of^^^^^ 

must studied through cross-sequential research aesig 

The nx^t surprising outcx^ of this study, ^^^e^fL'" 
influence styles by cohorts <^^-^-'^:^^J'%^^^^^^ The 

differences in likelihood of usi.ig most ^he^^^^^^ typically low, and the 

self-reported likelit)Ood of use o hot,^y tactics wa ^yp^^ J^^^^^^^ ^^.^ 
use of dry or warm tactics was for the nK>stp^ 9 ^^^^^ socially 

looks like a social <3esirability bias in repor^ difficult, my 

noncdndoned behaviors, 0^^^^^^^^^,^^ '"^^^e of actually employed 

yield a more realistic assessjnent of the range of bena ^^^^ ^ ^ave 

during influence cx^asions H^^^^^l^^^e ^acticl (cosily in terms of their 
niore success when »tili?ing less punitive^ v 

negative affective impact) ^^^^^^f J^'^^^rv, warm tactics much more 
e^tional drain) , and so do ^^^ually «jploy dry, warrn^ exchange 
ikequently than sly, hot tactics to their way^ ^ costs in interaction 
thSry, wi want to maximize our ^^"^^^'"^^.^^^^^^igh. We h^ve seen 
(HotJis, 1974) . in inf^"^^^"^?' f ^^^^TtSics when the power differential 
^t people do tend to enploy ^^^^^^^^he context of the rSationship does 
of the relationship permits. likely to be utilized, 

have much control over the tactics that are iiKexy 
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TALiLE 1 , 

INFI-iUENCE 'fPCnCS 

Name Exanple 

♦assertion: I voice nry wishes loudly. ^ u 
lC *bai-gain! I tell thein I'll do something Cor them if they ^ do something for me. 
rewatd: They believe I can say or do something nice for them 
♦compromise; Often, we compromise, 
judge: I tell them they're not being fair, 
♦deceit: I find Uiat flattery often works. 

♦emotion-agent: I put on a sweet face; I try to sound sincere, 
punish: lliey believe I can dp or say something unpleasant to them. - 
false front: I present myself as being more together than I really am. 
♦expertise: They believe I am knowledgeable in such matters, 
pretense: I pretend it doesn't matter much. 

personal ID: They believe we should see eye-to-eye on these matters, 
♦emotion-target: I try to put them in a good mood.' 

"^evasion: I can do what r want as long as they don't find out about it. 
♦fait aocompli: X do what I want anyway. 
»hint: I drop hints; I subtly bring up th^ point, 
♦nag: I often nag, but it works. 

authority: They believe I have the right to the final say. 
♦persuade: I ask them to do it in a nice way; I coax or say please, 
♦reason: I argue logically; I tell all the reasons why my way is best, 
helplessness: They know I need them to help me out» 
♦sinple statement: I simply tell them what I want, 
cry: I cry. ^ 
. argua: I yell or argue angrily, 
sarcasm: I use sarcasm or exaggeration. ^ v. 

evaluations I tell them they're acting childish or foolish, 
guilt: I try to gain syirpathy or make them feel guilty, 
moral appeal: I tell them it's the mpral thing to d^. 
cxDalition: X try to, get others on my si<3e. 
interdede: I ask others to intercede for me. 
cbercion: X hit, spank, or throw things to get my point across, 
example: I influence by exarnple. 
experience- X tell them it's good for th^. 

♦thTeati I tell them I'll do sopething drastic if they don't do what I want, 
silent treatment: X use tlife silent, treatment. 

yield: X give ih. ' , i J 

' ♦tiiought manipulate: I try to make them think it's their idea. 

avoid: I avoid th^ situation. 

•H.*Asterisked tactics were included in Falbo~'s original list of. 16, although in 
sane cases in a slightly different form. 

Note — In the LITU' scale, atactic names were not utilized. Some tactic 
exanples were phrised in such a way as to encourage reporting of their use in 
the case of socially undesirable tactics (e.g., nag, deceit). 
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false front 
hint 

coalition 
exaiit>le 
intercede 

thought manipulate 



cinot ion-agent 
emotion-target 

joke \ 



conpromise 
bargain 
reason 

sinple- statement sarcasm 

evaluation 



silent treatment 
guilt 
pretense 



assertion 

judge 

nag 

cry 

argue 

coQrcion 

threa^^ 
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fait accaipli 
evasion 
give in 
avoid 
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